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Translated for this Journal. 


From Felix Mendelssohn's “Iravelling- 
Letters.” 
(Continued front Vol. XX. page 410). 

Isola Bella, July. 24, 1831. 
You will smell orange blossoms, see blue sky, 
fine sansbine, sparkling lake, the moment you 
read the date. But no, it is dismal weather, it 
rains like mad, and thunders too from time to 
time ; in the mountains it looks as dreary, as if 
the world were nailed up with clouds; the lake 
is grey, the sky murky, I smell no oranges ; 
the island might as well be called Isola brutta. 
So it has been now for three days,—my poor 
cloak !—And in spite of the outrageous weather 
I find myself very comfortable here. You know I 
am the spirit who constantly denies (ask mother), 
and as it is now the fashion with all the world to 
find the Borromean islands “not so beautiful,” 
and rather stiff, and as the weather also seems 
disposed to slander them to me, I out of sheer 
defiance find them altogether splendid. The 
trip to these islands,-with the green terraces, 
and the gay statues over them, and the many 
antiquated ornaments along with the fresh foliage, 
and all the Southern vegetation crowded together 
in full view, was very charming to me, and had 
also something touching, something serious about 
it. For what I had seen the year before in its 
fullness, in its luxurious wildness everywhere,and 
had got really accustomed to, is now transplanted 
artificially here once more, as if about to take its 
leave. Here are lemon hedges and orange 
bushes ; from the walls grow sharp-toothed aloes ; 
it seems to me as if at the end of the piece the 
beginning had come back once more, and that 
you know I always like. Then too I saw on the 
steamer the first peasant women in Swiss cos- 
tume; the people speak a bad, half French 
Italian; it is the last letter from Italy. But 
believe me, the Italian lakes are not the most 
insignificant thing in the land ; anzi,—anything 
finer I have not yet seen. You wanted to per- 
suade me, that the huge forms of the Swiss Alps, 
which floated before me from childhood,* had 
expanded in my imagination, and that a snow 
mountain was not really so great as I had imag- 
ined. I was almost afraid of being undeceived ; 
but when I saw from lake Como only the first 
outposts of the Alps, veiled in their clouds, here 
and there bright snow and sharp, black peaks 
peeping out, and sinking steep down to the lake, 
covered first with trees and villages, then with 
moss, then bald and desolate, and full of snow 
rifts, then for the first time I felt as I used to 

then, and I saw that I had not exaggerated it. 
In the Alps all is much freer, sharper, more 
uncouth, if you will, but I feel better and more 
wholesome there. I have just returned from the 
garden of the castle, which I viewed in the rain. 
I wanted to do like Albano,* and had a barber 
come to open me avein; but he understood me 
wrong and shaved me; the mistake was very 


* In the year 1821 the whole family had been in Switzerland. 
* In Jean Paul's “ Titan.” 





pardonable. From all sides gondolas are landing 
at the island, because to-day is the after-piece 
of yesterday’s great festival, to which Cardinal 
Borromeo has engaged singers and musicians 
from Milan, who have performed before the 
islanders. The gardener asked me, whether I 
knew what a wind iustrument was? I said yes, 
with a good conscience, and now, he said, con- 
ceive for once of thirty such instruments, with 
violins and basses to boot! Or rather, I could 
not conceive of it, for one must have heard such 
a thing, before he could believe it; the sound is as 
if it came down from heaven, and it all arises 
only through Filharmonia. What he meant by 
that, I do not know ;_ but it had made more im- 
pression upon him, than the best orchestra does 
upon many a musical connoisseur. Just now 
somebody is beginning to play the organ in the 
church over there, for service, after the following 
fashion : 
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(ki je msc iin kl 
The Bass with full organ, 16-foot Bourdon and 
drone stops, sounds wonderfully. The fellow 
came express from Milan, to show off his nonsense 
here in church. I will go over there a little 
while, so farewell for a moment. 

This evening I remain here, instead of crossing 
the lake; I am too well pleased upon the little 
island. - True, I have not slept now regularly for 
two nights, one on account of innumerable 
thunder-claps, the other on account of innumer- 
able fleas;. and probably to-night I shall have to 
encounter both together; but as day after to- 
morrow I shall already be speaking French, shall 
have left Italy and have passed the Simplon, I 
mean for to-day and to-morrow to drive round 
once more in right Italian style. 

I have now to relate historically how I came 
here. The Ertmann’s called on me the last 
moment in Milan, at my room, and we took such 
hearty leave of one another, as I have not expe- 
rienced for a long time with anybody. I had to 
promise them to greet you many times in un- 
known ways, and to let them hear from me 
sometimes. Another very dear acquaintance, 
which I made there, is that of Herr Mozart, who 
holds an office there, but is really heart and soul 
a musician. He must bear the greatest resem- 
blance to his father, especially in nature; for 
you hear quantities of just such things from him, 
as touch you in the letters of the father, with 
their naiveté and frankness, and from the first 
moment you must like him. For example, I find 
it very beautiful, that he is as jealous for the 
fame and praise of his father, as if he were a 
young musician just beginning ; and one evening 
at Ertmann’s, when a good deal of Beethoven s 
music had been played, the Baroness said to me 





softly, that I might now play something of 
Mozart’s too; the son had not been as cheerful 
as usual; and when I had played the overture to 
Don Juan, he brightened up for the first time, 
and desired also the overture to the Zauberjlile, 
by his “ Valter,” and took a childlike delight in 
it; one could not but become fond of him. He 
gave me letters to acquaintances upon lake Como, 
and there I have peeped for once into an Italian 
town life, and entertained myself quite well for 
a few days with the doctor, the apothecary, the 
judge and other people of the place. There 
were particularly lively discussions about Sand, 
and many were disposed to admire him very 
much. It was strange to me, because it is rather 
an old story, and people scarcely quarrel any 
more about it. They talked also about the pieces 
of Skakspeare, which are now being translated 
into the Italian. The doctor said: the tragedies 
are good ; but there are certain witchcraft pieces 
there, which are too absurd and childish; espec- 
ially one: Jl Sonno d’una notte di mezza state 
(Midsummer Night’s Dream). Then came the 
old story, that a piece was rehearsed on the stage 
and that it swarmed with anachronisms and child- 
ish ideas. They all agreed, that it was very silly 
and that I could not read it.* I was silent and 
dejected, and made no defense ! 

Then I bathed frequéntly in the lake, sketched, 
sailed yesterday over lake Lugano, which made 
a bad face with its waterfalls and its black cloudy 
mountains,—then over the mountains to Luvino ; 
and to-day I have arrived here by steam. 

Evening. I have just come back: from the 
Tsola madre, where it was altogether glorious. It 
is broad, and full of terraces, lemon hedges and 
evergreen bushes.—The weather has at last 
grown somewhat human, and so the great white 
house upon it, with the ruins above, and the 
terraces in front, looked lovely. But it is a 
unique land, and I wish I could bring to you at 
Berlin a mouthful of such air as I just now had 
upon the boat ; there is none like it, and I would 
rather have you breathe it, than all the people 
who consume it here.—There was a very mus- 
tachioed German in the boat with me; he looked 
at the beautiful nature, as if he had come to buy 
it, and found it too-dear. Then occurred to me 
a story of Jean Paul's, verbatim. That is, when 
we went to walk upon the island through the 
green, an Italian who was with us said, here was 
the place to go with one’s beloved and enjoy 
nature. Ah yes! sighed I tenderly. “ On that 
account,” he added, “ have I separated from my 
wife ten years ago, and set upa little tobacco 
shop for her in Venice, and now I live as I please. 
You must try it also some day !”—The old boat- 
man told how he had taken General Buonaparte 
upon the lake, and knew many stories of him and 
Murat. Murat, he said, was altogether strange. 
During the whole trip he kept singing on all to 
himself, and once when he was on the journey, 
he had given him his brandy flask and said, he 


* The Overture to the Midsummer Night’s Dream had 
already been composed by Mendelssohn in the year 1826. 
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would buy himself another in Milan. I know 
not why these little anecdotes, especially the 
singing, recalled the whole man more to me,than 
many a historical book. 

The “Walpurgis Night” is finished, and 
trimmed out; the overture will soon be done 
too. The only man, who knows it yet, is Mozart, 
and he was so mach delighted with it, that the 
familiar things afforded me new fun; he urged 
me to have it printed immediately. God forgive 
this student-like letter. You see by it, that I 
have worn no neck-tie fora week. Bat I wanted 
to write to you once, to tell you, how bright and 
well I have been during these days in the moun- 
tains, and how I enjoy those that lie before 
Freuix. 


me! Your 





AT?’ Union, prieuré de Chamouniz. 
End of July, 1831. 


Dear Parents! 
Frem time to time T must write you a letter of 


thanks for this wonderfully beautifal journey ; and 
if I have ever done it, I must do it again now, 
for never yet have I experienced more lorious 
days than T have had on the whole of the way 
here, and since I have been here. Fortunately 
you know the valley here, so that I need not des- 
cribe it; and how would that be possible! So 
much only let me say, that nowhere yet has 
nature come before my eyes so clear in all her 
splendor, as she has here, both when I saw it for 
the first time with you, and now. And if every 
one, who sees it, must thank God for giving him 
the sense to comprehend and feel this grandeur, 
so must IT too thank you, who give me all this 
joy! You wanted to persuade me that the 
forms of the mountains had become magnified in 
my imaginaiion; but yesterday at sunset I walk- 
ed up and down before the house here, and tried, 
everytime that [ turned my back upon the moun- 
tains, to form a vivid conception of their masses ; 
but everytime, when I turned round again, they 
far exceeded my idea. 

It was morning, you remember, when we 
started off from here, and the sun was rising.* 
Just so bright and clear have the mountains been 
since I have been here: just so pure, and sharp, 
and near, the snow against the dark, blue atmos- 
phere ; the glaciers thunder continually, because 
the ice is melting: if clouds come, they rest 
lightly against the sides of the mountains, while 
the summits stand out clear above them, Q that 
we could see it together! I have spent this 
whole day here quietly and all alone. I wanted 
to sketch the appearance of the mountains, went 
out, found a splendid point, but the moment 1 
opened the portfolio, the page seemed to me so 
very small, that I could hardly persuade myself 
to begin. I have brought out the forms perhaps 
what one would call correctly; but yet every 
line looks so stiff, compared to the grace and 
freedom everywhere here in nature. And then 
the glories of color! In short it is the bright 
point of my travels; and the whole of the jour- 
ney on foot, so alone, so free and easy, is some- 
thing new, and an unknown enjoyment for me. 
But I must tell you how I came here, else there 
will be nothing in the letter, after all, but ejacula- 
tions. 

On Lago Maggiore ani the islands I had, as I 
have written you, the worst weather. It contin- 
ued so persistently dreary, wet and stormy,that in 
the evening I took a place in the diligence consid- 

* In the year 1821. 




















erably out of humor, and drove toward the 
Simplon. Scarcely had we proceeded half an 
hour, when the moon came out,the clouds parted. 


“and on the next morning it was the brightest 


and most splendid weather, IT was really shamed 
by such good fortune, and now I could enjoy the 
whole godlike way, to my heart’s content, as_ it 
wound along, first through the high green valleys, 
then through the narrow rocky passes, then 
through the meadows, and finally past the gla- 
ciers and snow mountains, I had with me a little 
French book about the Simplon road, which 
pleased me much, and also touched. me; for it 
contains some correspondence between Napoieon 
and the Directory about the projected work, and 
the first report of the general, who passed the 
mountain. As I wheeled up the even, finished 
road with the Austrian postilions, IT was much 
struck by the way in which his letters are writ- 
ten,—with what inspiration and boldness,—not 
without a bit of brag too,—but with what a glow 
of enthusiasm ;—and when TI compare the fire, 
and the poesy, which speak from that description 
in the letter (I mean always that of the subaltern 
general), with the eloquence of to-day, which 
leaves one so frightfully cold, and which in all its 
philanthropic views is so confoundedly prosaic, 
and limps so awkwardly, and in which I see 
fanfaronades perhaps, but no youth,—I cannot 
help feeling as if a great period had passed away! 
I have not been able to get it out of my head, 
that Napoleon never saw this work, one of his 
favorite ideas ; for he never passed over the fin- 
ished Simplon road, and did not taste the joy of 
it. Upin the village of Simplon it is bleak 
enough, for a year and a half T have not felt so 
cold. A neat, polite French woman keeps a 
hotel up there; and that too is a hard thing to 
describe ; how pleasantly such needy cleanliness, 
never found in Italy, affects one. Then we de- 
scended into the Valais as far as Brieg, where I 
passed the night, happy to live once more among 
the honest, natural, German-speaking people, 
who nevertheless have cheated and deceived me 
infamously. 

The next day T went on down the Valais,—a 
most lovely route. The whole way is as you 
know it in Switzerland,—between two high rows 
of ‘mountains, over which the snow peaks peep 
out here and there, in alleys of stout green nut 
trees, which stand near the pretty brown houses; 
down the wild, grey Rhone, and over it at Leuk, 
every quarter of an hour a village with a little 
church. From Martigny I travelled for the first 
time in my life actually on foot, and in fact— 
since the guides were too dear for me—for the 
first time quite alone, with my cloak and pack 
upon my shoulders. In a few hours T found a 
stout young peasant, who became both guide and 
carrier to me, and so we went on past Forclas to 
Trient, a little herdsmens’ village, where I break- 
fasted on milk and honey ; from there upon the 
Col de Balme. There lay the whole vale of 
Chamouni, with Mont Blanc, and all the glaciers 
sinking down into it, before me. in the. sunshine. 
A party of gentlemen and ladies (one very pret- 
ty one among them) came up upon the other side, 
on mules, with many guides; and scarcely were 
we all together under a roof, when a soft mist 
came, and veiled first the mountain, then the 
valley, then enveloped all so thickly that there 
was nothing further to be seen. The ladies were 
afraid to go into the fog, as if they were not al- 


| 








ready in it up there; finally they started off, and 
I yiewed from the window the odd spectacle, as 
the caravan left the house, laughing, talking 
loudly, French, English, Patois; then the voices 
became undistinguishable; then presently the 
forms also; last of all went the handsome lady 
with her wide Scotch mantle; then you still saw 
grey shadows here and there,—then they 


only 
A few minutes afterward I 


were wholly gone. 
sprang down the mountain in the opposite diree- 
tion with my guide; we soon came into the sun- 
shine again, then into the green Chamouni valley 
with its glaciers; finally here to the hotel 
Union. 

I have just come from an excursion on the 
Montanvert, the Merde Glace, and to the source 
of the Arveiron. You know these splendors, 
and so you will pardon me if, instead of going on 
to-morrow to Geneva, I first make the tour 
around Mont Blane, so as to become acquainted 
with the gentleman upon the, South side also, 
which is said to be still more grand, _ Till-we 
meet happily again, dear parents! 

Your Fetix. 
(To be continued.) 


Transiated for this Journal. 


Franz Schubert. 
A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

From the German of Dr. Meinrica von Krerssze. 

(Continued from Vol. XX , page 412 ) 

Schubert was a thoroughly musical nature. Of 
him it might be said that he felt things only mus- 
ically, and only so could he express himself. To 
be sure, this peculiarity had also its shady side. 
Tt cut him off too much from all other mental in- 
tercourse. and placed him necessarily upon a 
one-sided stand point. Te lacked those media- 
tory ways, by which other artists, aided by en- 
larged views of the world and by the power of 
higher culture, would, with his talent, achieve 
Schubert was, like all men of 
Uneconcerned about 


greater things. 
genius, a naive character. 
praise or blame, never separating and rounding 
off with a critical ¢ve, he Kept on in his musical 
blissfulness creating, and if he rested in the even- 
ing, it was only to begin again the next morning, 
as if nothing so far had been done. 

Only in this way can we explain it, that he 
has given us, with his finished works,so much that 
is half-done and incomplete ; and that we do not 
perceive in his works, so mmistakably as in those 
of most composers, a steady, gradual unfolding of 
his talent. Many of his compositions, some of 
his songs especially, should we consider the period 
of their origin, would furnish surprising proofs of 
this. 

One consequence of his innate aversion to any 
critical probe was, that he ventured upon the 
composition of poems, which are anything but 
suitable for musical treatment. Such is the case 
with a portion of Schiller’s poems ; their ideal, 
reflective lyricism rather resists than favors musi- 
cal expression. That Schubert pushed his way 
through triumphantly, without breaking down, is 
proof of his astonishing talent, and is to be ex- 
plained again by that very peculiarity, which 
makes his character so attractive to us,—his 
habit of reproducing anything, even the most 
ary and brittle stuff, musically. 

In the class of poems not to be composed be- 


long the great Schiller ballads, of which Schu- | 


bert set to music “ Die Biirgschaft,” “The Diver,” 
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and “Ritter Toggenburg.” Even this poetry 
is too idealistic and tendeniids, to be directly 
effective ; and if, as one would of course expect 
of Schubert, some fine and beautiful single traits 
occur in the music, still it is spun out to a fatig- 
uing length. Moreover in the field of ballads, 
since his time, Cart Lorwk, of Stettin, has ac- 
complished such important things, that he takes 
precedence in that field undisputably before all 
other composers. 

Although Schubert’s songs, taken collectively, 
are so unique and individual in comparison with 
all other musical productions of the same kind, 
yet they offer such varieties of character, as to 
justify a division of them into certain groups. 
Some of them, especially those of the earliest 
period, still adhere to the old song form (“Shep- 
herd’s Lament,” “ Little heath rose,” “ Hunter’s 
evening song,” &c.) ; in them the purely lyrical 
element still predominates. But presently comes 
out sharp characterization, impulsive life, rising 
of feeling tothe situation. The lyrical songs are 
followed by the didactic ; these by the songs from 
Ossian and from Walter Scott; and finally come 
the antique. But through them all, the last class 
not excepted, breathes more or less that breath 
of the romantic, which is peculiar to Schubert’s 
tone-pictures, and which enables us to distinguish 
their creator among thousands, Perhaps this 
romantic element has detracted somewhat from 
the perfected plastic rounding off of the antique 
songs; but certainly not from their worth ; for 
it is in precisely these that Schubert’s genius ap- 
pears in its full greatness. It is also a peculiari- 
ty in Schubert, that, in his songs at least, there 
is no echo of popular melodies tobe found. The 
explanation of this may be found again in his 
astonishing reproductive power, which urged him 
always to an artistic working up of the material 
under his hand. 

Schubert’s songs are a world in themselves ; 
there is scarcely a shade of human life, that does 
not find its expression in them. . Love and hate, 
joy and sadness, defiance and resignation, gentle- 
ness and anger, all feelings and passions, as they 
find vent in men, appear there in wondrously 
wultiform alternation; and the deepest mys- 
teries of the human heart press, now in softly 
soothing, then again in thrilling tones, to the 
light of day. With some single bits of worthless 
dross they contain a shaft of glistening gold, and 
while they are an inexhaustible source of enjoy- 
ment to the friend of Art, they are to the pro- 
ducing artist a perpetual stimulus to further 
creation. 

The name of Vogl is most intimately interwov- 
en with Schubert’s songs. To him Schubert 
owed their rapid spread in wider circles and the 
recognition of their high worth. A nature so 
averse to all that is common in life and Art, as 
Vogl’s was, could only exercise a furthering 
power over Schubert, who was not wholly inac- 
cessible to opposite influences. But the reverse 
side of this relation consisted in the fact, that 
Schubert under Vogl’s influence wrote many 
songs for a register of voice, which is seldom to 
be found; whereas Vogl, to whose voice they 
were admirably adapted, knew how to produce 
the most powerful effects by certain departures 
from the only natural and artistic singing, such as 
a word spoken without tone, a cry, or a falsetto 
sound. 


Another not quite satisfactory consequence of | 





that relation was, that Schubert gave himself up 
too exclusively to the composition of songs, many 
of them of the smaller kind, instead of trying 
his hand more in larger musical forms, in which, 
to judge from what he has done, he was also 
called to do great things. 

Vozl, to whom a second period of fame as a 
song-singer was allotted after his retirement from 
the stage, passed in fact for the first dramatie 
singer of Germany ; and some of his performan- 
ces, such as Orestes, Telasco, his Oculist and 
Jacob Friburg were models; but he had by no 
means acquired a thorough school in singing ; 
proper vocal culture with him was out of the 
question, and he was as much a singer by nature, 
as Schubert was a composer. Vog! outlived his 
friend about twelve years, and although already 
much advanced in age, he kept on singing, 
making the most of all his routine and of the 
last remnants of his voice, and thereby surren- 
dering himself to an affectation and a self-com- 
placeney, which seemed to increase in the same 
ratio that his vocal powers diminished. He died 
on the 20th of November, 1840, at the age of 72. 

As to the manner in which Schubert’s songs 
oucht to be sung, there always wa and will be 
great diflerence of opinion. After all it must be 
left to the insight and taste of the singer, by 
what mode of delivery he will best secure their 
true effect. But it will be interesting to know, 
that Schubert, when he sat at the piano to accom- 
pany, always kept the strictest time, with the 
exception of course of those passages in which a 
change was expressly indicated. And so Vogl 
always sang in strict time, although in his later 
years he exaggerated the expression in bis sing- 
ing to a ludicrous degree. The best proof, that 
Schubert’s songs, by their wealth of melody and 
their significantly rich accompaniment, bear 
their whole value in themselves, lies in the fact, 
that several singers, neither distinguished by 
deep culture, nor by any especial art in sing- 
ing, produced the best effect solely by rendering 
the songs naturally and simply. « 


{To be continued.) 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music 
On Robert Schumann’s Overture to Byron's 
“ Manfred.” 
Letter No. VIII. 
(Translated from Louis Ehlert’s ‘‘Breifa iiber Musik,’’ by 
Fanny M. Raymonp. 

Manfred, fearful shadow! who has called thee up, 
thou restless ghost, whose questionable shape, awak- 
ening awful surprise, now gazes on me? Whohas 
burst the bars of thy tomb, so that thus, in a won- 
drous language, thou canst relate to me the passion- 
ate history of thy crucified gods, thine eternal woes ? 
What sounds of complaint enchain mine ear. What 
asea of tone-waves overflows my soul? And hark, 
the cry of frenzy! Fettered humanity lies in the 
sickness of despair, and destiny sits in judgment. As 
the chords storm together, as the violins thrust out 
their serpent-like tongues of tone, hark to the synco- 
pated broken foundation in the basses, as though the 
ground were opening beneath the feet of this “dark 
glow of a boundless, rich dispair.” In many places 
the harmonies hurry in battle tumult upon each 
other, as though they would strangle one another ; 
amid the Titanic struggle of the feelings that seem 
to burn through this orchestra, the human heart 
would be annihilated, were it not that amid the 
deepest darkness, the recollection of Astarte, that 
mysterious love, tenderly, designedly veiled by the 








poet, steps forth, and restores the shattered soul to a 
comparative equilibrium. 

* Manfred” is beyond the reach of ordinary judg- 
ment. Far more than by that peculiar crime, which 
the poet only permits us to divine, we are fettered 
by the features of a general consciousness of crime, 
which stands bare before us, one with an ideally 
fallen, monstrous personality. Whether this figure 
is or is not a torso, which we cannot restore to its 
own full individuality, yet we find in the tragedy, as 
Goethe once said, “ the quintessence of the mind and 
passions of a wonderful talent, born to be its own 
torment.” ‘‘ Manfred ” is Byron’s “ Faust.” Goethe 
understood this well: ‘ This rare, richly endowed 
poet,” said he, ‘has taken my Faust to himself, and, 
like a hypochondriac, has drawn a strange nourish- 
ment from it. He has used the principal motive, 
which was contrary to his own aim, so that it is no 
longer the same, and in sucha way, that I cannot 
sufficiently admire his intellect on this account. This 
transformation is so remarkable, that many interest- 
ing arguments might be given upon the resemblance 
and dissemblance of it with the model,’’ &e. 

People have becn inclined to regard Robert Schu- 
mann asa seer who turns his light within. | With- 
drawn from the light of the outer world, an eccentric 
inclination towards lyrical life unfolds itself in this 
exclusively subjective nature. In this reserved being, 
the rarest forms thrive, under the pressure of an at- 
mosphere, whose tropical temperature reminds us of 
our hothonses. 

This connection with life is cireumseribed to the 
utmost, every entrance darkened obstinately, in order 
to remain true to an inflexible inclination to entangle- 
ment and dispairing. Here the mind flutters on the 
extreme borders of perception, like a night-moth» 
and not ev » the knowledge of certain impossibility 
can restrain it from destructive endeavors. The 
wh ‘ce civel of Faust-like reflections and moods is 
inexorably laid aside, without any consolation being 
derived from a self-proposed circumscription, or the 
satisfaction of having employed inward powers to 
their utmost extent. In such an hour of discon- 
tented existence. Manfred’s own soul appears to 
him. With what dramatic freedom his inward being 
then stands objectively before him! This life-giving 
deliverance drives him involuntarily to set every 
means of his art in motion, in order to fetter the 
apparition. 

The indescribable, incomprehensible mood of mind, 
to express which, in this painful trope, brought with 
difficulty to the light of day, the poet has vainly ex- 
erted the speech of vowels and consédnants, is here 
measured by the prohe of tone, and, with the help of 
a sister art, in a manner explained and elevated. 
The frivhtful secret of Manfred, which shrinks from 
the touch of words, how far more tragically it reposes 
in this gloom, only marked by the feverish pulsations 
of the conscious basses! Yet this, although but a 
galvanic sign of life, is so sufficient, that we have no 
opportunity to forget it, on whatever ground we may 
find ourselves. Manfred storms on his restless 
course, imploring death, longing for forgetfulness, 
ever despairingly abandoning the spirits that he calls 
up to answer his needs and questions; the picture of 
a ruined soul, insufficient to itself. Only that recol- 
lection of love, that wanders through his whole life, 
that melody,wreathed of ivy, struggles on to the close 
of the overture against the decree of the gods; but 
even that is interrupted by sentence of death, and 
soon nothing more remains save the awful right of 
this E minor third, the trumpet voices of the three 
fates with their brazen strophes : 

‘Our hands contain the hearts of men, 
Our footsteps are their graves ; 

We only give to take again 

The spirits of our slaves |” 

Although the nature of such material as this ex- 
cludes simplicity in the handling, yet the pathos 
with which these portentous feelings are expressed, 
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has a natural freedom, and does not display any of 
that weakness of phrase, that paradoxical existence, 
which necessitates in the hearer a contused state of 
mind. The way to the understanding of Schumann’s 
spirit goes through the leaves of this fiery overture. 
It is a photographically true picture of the painful 
efforts of a wrestler, whose darkened exit yet weighs 
heavily on every soul. Let such a requiem mass be 
held for me, when my heart breaks. But first con- 
vince yourself that I am really dead ; fot were there 
but a sparkle of life left in me, it would start ap be- 
neath the world-touch of these * sounding flames.” 





The Great Triennial Handel Festival at 
the Crystal Palace, in 1862. 


(From the Pamphlet Programme of the Directors.) 


Firsz Extract. 

It has therefore been determined that the entire 
Orchestra, and the space beyond it as far as the in- 
tersection of the Great Transept with the Naves, 
shall be solidly roofed in. 

It may be useful again to repeat thatthe Orehestra 
at the Crystal Palace—216 feet wide—is double “the 
diameter of the dome of St. Paul’s, or nearly equal 
to that of the great dome of the 1862 Hxrhibitlon 
Building and Exeter Hall combined ; while it is nearly 
as deep from front to back as.Excter Hall is leng. 
It will thus be seen what scope there is, under ‘proper 
provisions, for great veffects with. Handel’s Chorak 

fusic. Apart from the superlative grandeur “pro-. 
duced by the hosts of players and singers, the.charm 
of hearing one part after another taken up in different 
and distant portions of this immense Orchéstra, is a 
new feature in Festival mnsic. Cathedral musicians 
know the advantages derived from the antiphonal 
character of anthems and services. But what in 
cathedral music could equal the sublime effect at the 
1859 Festival, in the chorus “ Lift up your heads,” 
with the inquiry, “ Who is the King of Glory?” ves- 
ponded to by, “* The Lord strong and mighty!” The 
effect of the trebles and altos in the centre of the 
Chorus, answered by the tenors aud basses, so widely 
apart as to appear distinct choral forces, was some- 
thing without parallel in the history of music. Again 
from similar reasons of number and great space 
between cach part, what ‘could compare with the 
violins in the Amen fugue; the giving out of the 
subject by the first violins, and its repetition by the 
seconds from the opposite side of the Orchestra, 
created a new sensation. 

It was this combination of numbers and distance 
that made “ Israel in Egypv” so superlatively grand, 
The tenors and basses in “ /7e spake the word,” re- 
plied to by the trebles and altos with “And there came 
all manner of flies,"—the harling and tossing of mas-, 
ses of sound in tha Hailstone Chorts, as the words 
“Fire!” “Warn! ”*burst from side to side of that 
immense Orchestra, cannot be forgotten, any more 
than the solemn, unearthly lament of a people in the 
* thick darkness, which Thight be felt.” 
massive grandeur of “ Te rebuked the Red “Sea,” with® 
its attendant miracle, fearfully whispered, “ And if 
was dried up,” followed by the defiant march, “ IIlrz 
led them through the deep,” again followed by the over- 
powering jubilance of “ The waters overwhelmed,” the 
whole Oratorio wound up by that grend chait of 
Choruses, commencing with “ The Lord shall reign” 
—prodaced a succession of stupendons musical effects 
which, at this distance of time, leaves the writer (who 
from upwards of thirty years’ experience of great 
musical celebrations, is not easily led into undue 
excitement) amazed and overpowered by the snublim- 
ity and force, both of conception and execution, 
reached in this delineation of the wonders which ac- 
companied the triamph of the Israelites. 

Volumes might be written. descriptive of the new 
interest with which the “ Messiah” and “ Israel” 
were invested at the 1859 Festival, did space permit: 
a word or two, however, must be said on the effects 
produced by some of the less known works, as, for 
instance, the opening of the Te Deum, “ We praise 
Thee, O God ;” the Sanctus, “ Holy, Hory; HOLY, 
Lord God of Sabbaoth.”” The execution of these 
Choruses afforded amazing examples of choral force. 
Perhaps, however, one the most remakable instances 
of the masterly union of conception and execution 
was in the Chorus from Saul, “ Enry, eldest born of 
Hell!” the passage in which, “ Hide thee in the 
blackest night,” produced an immense impression, 
the more to be noticed, as this Chorus was probably 
unknown to nine-tenths of the andience. / 

That the great Choruses in “ Samson,” “ Fix'd in 
His everlasting Seat,” and “ Let their celestial Con- 
certs,”’ with the pathetic ‘ Zo dust his glory they would 
tread,” as also that wondrously powerfal Chorus from, 


“Judas Maccabeus,” “ We aorship God,” should 
produce astounding effects, can readily be conceived ; 
but for the general andience the culminating point 
was undoubtedly reached in “ See the conquerring 
Hero comes.” The prodigious power of the entire 
Chorus and Band, aided and reinforced by every 
combination of modern instrumentation so skilfully 
added to Handel’s original score by Mr. Costa,caused 
this popular composition to stand out beyond belief. 
The marvellous effect produced hy-it tan only be ap- 
preciated by those who heard ff. Phe rapfiirons 
applause of the assembled thonsands was,a whol © 
the extent to wrich their feeling had been excited. 

Such critical disquisitions may at first sight seem 
‘ont of place hete. As, however, one of the objects 
for consideration was tht propriety of confining the 
woming Festival to’ Mandel’s music, it was considered 
that some slight reference to the Inatked pajnts Aind® 
peeuliarities of the 1859 Handel Pestival would 
afford the best introduction to the subject. 


for testing, on a large scale, twe of the most popritar 
Oratories—“ The Creation,” and “ Elijah,” in Mav 
1860 and 1861. As these were given as single day’s 
performance, it was not practicable to make the same 
extensive arrangements for Band and Chorns as 
could be done for a longer festival; the Orchestra 
comprised, however, nearly 2.500 performers, and 
enough was accomplished to enable a correct esti- 
mate to be formed for futnre guidance. This may be 
summed up in a fewwords, viz: That although very 
many choral points of-THaydn’s and Mendélssohn’s 
Oratorios were rendered with a force and vigor Which 
imparted additional novelty and grandeur to them ; 
eamtalthough some passages of more subdued char- 
acter acquired a charm and pathos Without precedent 
—yet on the whole, the general success was by far 
the greatest with Handel’s music... This is only what 
might have been anticipated - Handel’s Oratorids are 
broad ann massive, producing nearly all their great 
choral effects through the medium of the four voice 
parts only ;  Haydn’s and Mendelssohn’s works de- 
pend more upon minute detail and nicety of expres- 
sion. With the former, the Orchestral force may be 
added to and piled up to any extent, with inereasing- 
ly grand results; but with the latter it becomes a 
matter of impossibility to do so without risk of losing 
that clearness and distinct execution so essential to 
their fall appreciation- 

What modification of these opinions may result 
from the intended additions to the great Orchestra, it 
is needless here to speculate upof®: for present pur- 
poses, it is enough to state, that for the reasons herein 
addnced, it has heen determined*to select the music 
— - 1862 Festival entirely_from the works of 

Tandel. 


. 





Tur Trur Acapemy or Music.—In European 
countries the Arts are nourished by the liberality of 
the Government; in this country they are dependent 
upon the appreciation of the people. * In monarchies 
the revenue of nations is enjoyed and distributed by 
few; and it is probable that the fame of Michael 


he broad")"Afigclo would have been lessened had he depended 


apon the patronage of the many. It was .not. the 
Athenians, but Pericles the ruler of Athens, who 
emploved ‘Phiflias to build the Parthenon. The great 
Church of Rome has for centuries given great artists 
definite ambition and. fitting employment: it was for 
Rome that Michacl Angelo created the dome of St. 
Peters, for Rome that Kaffeale painted the Transfig- 
uration, for Rome that Prtestrina, Mozart and Haydn 
imagined those divine harmonies that are now the 
property of the world. 

It is questionable if a Republican government can 
properly employ its revenue in direct‘enconragement 
of the arts. A bill to appropriate $300,000 for the 
support of a Grand Opera would earn. its author the 
contempt of millions. In this countrywrt™ must 
stand upon popular appreciation nd it, is spossible 
that its nitimate interests are better’ sérved by natural 
Aeperndence than by artificial encouras#ement. 

If our artists wonld achieve the position they de- 
serve, they must combine their efforts. “Ja Painting 


this has heen done; the Academy of the Fine Arts 
is rapidly becoming all that we could Wk. Bat, 
Music can claim no such institdtion. 


There areno musicians in America better than 
those resident in Philadelphia; there is no musical 
public more thoroughly appreciative than our own ;— 
what building in the country compares with our grand 
Academy of Music? Yet the artists are without 
that organization essential to to their prosperity, the 
public is denied the education it needs, and the Aca- 
demy is used chiefly as a lecture room. 

There is a grand “ Opera House” in our city,but 
the “Academy of Music” is a misnomer. It is 
used for no educational purposes, and is indeed 
closed more than half of the year. Even as a build- 








. 
Since the 1859 Festival, opportunitiés havé offered. 
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ing for musical exhibitions it is neglected ; it is but 
occasionally opened for a concert, or when an opera- 
tic manager thinks he can make a profitable specula- 
tion. It is a pecuniary loss to its stockholders, and 
there is no prospect that it will become what it was 
meant to be, unless new enterprise inspires our 
people. 

Much can be done for the interests of music in this 
country, and in Philadelphia the beginning must be 
made. The talent and opportunity we have,—is it 
possible that the energy-is wanting ? 

«We suggest that immediate steps be taken to make 
the haley of Music truly that noble institution 
which its name implies. ‘Our leading musical artists 
should organize an Academy, in which all the higher 
elements of music shall be teught hy competent Pro- 
fessexs,. ‘The directors\of the Academy of Music 
will no douhg gladly aid such a movement, by giving 
the use of the building, At a rent so low that loss will 
he preventedy.ard the terms of admission to the 
classés should _b8 equally, liberal. These classes 
should. xeceive instractian in all branches of vocalism 
and instrumentation. 

The results of such an Academy would speedily 
be evident. Musical talent, now obscure, would hyve 
expression. The ability now confined to our Church 
choirs, would have fitting opportunity. In one year 
Concerts might be given ; hundreds of voices might 
sing the great masters, as grandly as they are now 
sung in Germany and England. Ina few years we 
should have native singers able to sing the best oper- 
as; and Would no longer depend npon foreign artists 
for the*privilege of hearing Don Giovanni or William 
Tell. Great works, never given in this country, 
would then be frequently produced. In time we 
should have our own composers, and our own operas 
would be sung by our artists. The profit of such 
entertainments would in two years more than com- 
pensate the Managers of the Academy for their 
trouble, even if no nobler reward were certain. Is 
there any doubt that Artists would gain higher dignity 
from the profounder appreciation of Art, which such 
an institution would develope in the people # 

To such an enterprise every newspaper in the city 
would lend its hearty co-operation ; a Public Meeting 
should be called at once, and the proper steps taken 
to establish what will really be, ‘An Academy of 
Music.” —Fitzgerald’s City Item, Philadelphia. 





Music in England. 
Histrorrcan Prano-rorteE Concerts. — The 
London 7imes continues its notices of Herr Paver’s 
Piano-forte Conéerts, as follows :— 


Herr Paner is steadily accomplishing the task 
which, with honorable ambition, he has set himself, 
Already five concerts out of the projected six have 
been held ; and now-that they are drawing to a close, 
Willis’s music-room ié Starcely capacious enough to 
accommodate the amatenrs desirous of attending 
them. Probably this unexpected overflow may lead 
to a second series; and if so, by entirely changing 
his programme, Herr Pauer will be able to convey a 
more satisfactory because a more comprehensive idea 
ot his plan. He will be able, in addition, to give a 
fairer notion of certain composers, sufficiently distin- 
giished fn their way, to whom, in an abstract sense, 
the arts of piano-forte playing and of piano-forte 
composition are perhaps even more indebted than to 
the men of original and independent musical genius. 
Beethoven, for example, the chief and centre of these, 
very frequently treated the piano as a slave, fit only 
to obey his despotic will, and to communicate his 
thoughts to the world, whether suited or not to the 
powers of utterance most natural and individual to 
the instrument. The specimen of this composer in- 
troduced by Herr Pauer at his third concert—the 
Thirty-two Variations on an Original Theme (in C 
minor)—is certainly indicative of his wayward and 
fitful genins, but hardly calculated to show off to ad- 
vantage theeidiosyncratic peculiarities of the “ key- 
board,” Qneof the earlier sonatas (instance Op. 13, 
92°°96,er-28)}, where not only the brilliant effects de- 
pending -wpoh the application of a crisp and ready 
touch to.an accommodating “ action” on the part of 
tie_instrument (exemplified more or less emphatical- 
ly since the piano-forte first set aside the harpsichord), 
but also the singing power from which is derived 
what musicians term “ Jegato”’—a salient character- 
istic of the modern piano, and the principal source of 
grace and variety of expression—are equally brought 
into request, would, we think, have better served the 
purpose. To combine freedom of action with full, 
and what may be designated “ plastic” tone, in the 
greatest possible perfection, is now the first aim of 
the most eminent manufacturers, who would willing- 
ly have their instruments yield with uniform com- 
placency to the spreading “ arpeggio”” of Thalberg, 
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the elaborate counterpoint of J. S. Bach, the fluent 
melody of Mozart, the deep and expressive harmony 
of Beethoven, and the supple “ scherzo” of Mendels- 
sohn. Much has been obtained, if something still be 
wanting. Could Handel and Bach hear their ‘‘Suites”’ 
on a piano-forte of the present day, they would un- 
questionably feel astonished; but that they would, 
without a moment’s hesitation, set aside, theneeforth 
and for ever, the harpsichord, in favor of its richer 
and more ductile suecessor, scarcely admits ofa 
doubt. In his specimen of Dussek (at thé foutth 
concert) Herr Pauer was decidedly Happy. ‘Phe 
sonata in F minor (Op. 77) not merely exhibits all 
the peculiarities pf that remarkable composer, in-his 
full maturity (Z’/nvogation was his last importgnt 
work), but serves to display the various capabilities 
of the piano-forte, upon which Dussek was the most 
eminent performer of his day, to perfection. So with 
Clementi’s sonata in D(which has been compared 
with Beethoven’s Sonata Pasterale in the same key) 
—a vigorous example of his manner} and the Presto 
Scherzando in F sharp, one of the most imaginative 
of the numerous family of Mendelssohn’s “ scherzi” 
— introduced respectively at the second and fourth 
concerts. In almost every instance the earlier speci- 
mens presented by Herr Pauer, every school includ- 
ed, have been fortunate. .Thesonatas of Galuppi 
and Paradisi (at the second concert) merit especial 
notice. Such music, although emanating from com- 
posers of the second rank, is assuredly worth re- 
vival. ‘ si 

At the fifth concert (an Saturday), Herr Payer 
gave some interesting examples “of the English 
school. John Bull, Orlando Gibbons, and Purcell 
may be passed over—inasmuch as, though their 
names look very tempting in a programme, they 
really had, substantially, nothing to do with the mat- 
ter which the eager and well-informed German pian- 
ist has under consideration. If not one of the three 
had existed the piano forte would have been, at this 
precise epoch, exactly where it stands. Dr. Arne, 
too—while his sonata in G major is not without in- 
terest, as emanating from the composer of “ Where 
the bee sucks,” the music of Midas, and, last not 
least, our incomparable “ Rule Britannia,” might be 
dispensed with unceremoniously, as having exercised 
little or no influence on the progress of the piano- 
forte, theoretically or practically. Handel, whose 
delicious “suite’’ in F sharp minor, with its masterly 
fugue, must always be heard with pleasure; John 
Christian Bach, the least worthy of the “Bach” fam- 
ily, whose almost pucrile sonata in D might, without 
loss, be condemned to the musician’s index expurga- 
torius ; and Woelfli, thesexcerpt from.whose sonata, 
entitled (Woelfl only knew why)*Zé Diable a Quatre 
—a rather poor specimen, by the Way, of the com- 
poser who wrote the magnificent sonata in C minor, 
to say nothing of the brilliant Ne Plus Ultra ; being 
all Germans, were more ox less out Of place in a pro- 
gramme which might, andtindeed should, have been 
exclusively English. ‘The “ modern” examples— 
with one exception (Mr. Bitollf’s very meagre paro- 
dy of the Thalbergian pattern, in the shape of a 
Spinnlied)—were remarkably felicitous. These, com- 
prised a saltarello hy Mr. Charles Salaman,.full of 
life and vivacity, an andante, entitled La Plaridite, 
by Mr. Cipriani Potter (the honored patriarch of our 
English classical school, and the educator of some of 
our foremost players and composers)—a composition 
no less elegant than masterly; the Barcarole’ from 
Professor Sterndale Bennett’s Fourth Concerto (in 
F minor), to praise which—all Europe having ac- 
kuowledged its merit—would be superfluous p and an 
allegro scherzando, not inaptly, its extreme grace and 
beauty taken into consideration, entitled “Ariel ?— 
by Mr. Lindsey Sloper. Each and all of these (al- 
though Professor Bennett’s Barcarole was, taken de: 
cidedly too fast) were rendered by Herr Pater con 
amore—a well-timed compliment to the country which 
he has for so many years adopted as his own; each 


and all were appreciated and applauded with the ut-. 


most warmth by the andience ; and to on@ of them— 
the Barcarole of Professor Bennett, was extended the 
especial distinction of a loud and unanimous, “en, 
core ’—to which the player as.a matter of*course re- 
sponded. 


~ 
. * 


Monpay Porutar Concerts.=At the concert 
on Monday night (the 77th)"Hett Josépy" Joachim 
made his first appearance since 1859. .When.the 
Monday Popular Concerts were originated (in the 
spring of that vear) the quartet playing of this dis- 
tinguished violinist was a never-failing attraction. If 
at that time it was pronounced, and justly so, “un- 
rivalled,” it is difficult to find terms for it now. Herr 
Joachim is one of those earnest and conscientious 
artists who, uniting enthusiasm with the severest 
judgment, never know what it is to stand still, but, 
aiming at an ideal standard, are continually approach- 
ing nearer and nearer to perfection. That he is be- 





yond comparison, in every sense, the most admirable 


performer on his instrument to whom that country 
has given birth, which reckons the greatest of great 
masters among her children, must be unanimously 
admitted. A musical prodigy as a hoy,—which those 
in England who heard him play Beethoven’s violin 
concerto at the Philharmonic Concerts when only 
thirteen years of age (if 1844) can attest,—he has 
made such excellent use of his natural gifts, has 


‘looked at his art from a point ef view so scrious, and 


with go fixed a*conviction that it is a thing to be re- 
vered, and never for any consideration to be trifled 
with, that now, as a man, though still young, he holds 
by general consent, the very highest place his ambi- 
tion could, under any circumstances, have urged him 
to covet. »Comparisons may be instituted between 
other, eminent. artists, one excelling in this, one in 
that particular ; but Herr Joachim stands apart from 
the rest, and the advocates, however warm, of his 
contemporaries would never for an instant think of 
questioning his supremacy. <A thorough proficient 
in every style, it is, however, as an interpreter of 
Beethoven that he especially excels—jndeed, sets 
competition -at defiance. Nobody in our tiffe has 
played Beethoven’s musie like him ; and as the two 
great schools of Paganini and Spohr—the character- 
istics of which, though the antipodes of each other, 
are happily and advantageously combinetl in modern 
art—have ,created a clags of players equal to the 
achievement of what before these*scheols existed 
wold Nive beer deemed impracticable, it is more 
than probable that no one at any period has express 
ed Becthoven’s thoughts with. such irreproathable 
mastery and.skill. That he should, therefore, come 
forward, after three years’ absence, with one of the 
quartets of “the immeasurably rich musician,”’ was 
natural and to be expected. . To his honor, also be, 
it snid, Herr Joachim aceepted for the occasion 6ne 
of those later compositions which, owing to their pro- 
found and recondite character, are, even in the pre- 
sent day, least understood, and in consequence, by 
the majority, least appreciated—the fifteenth quartet 
(Op. 132), in C sharp minor. THe must, at the same 
time, have had no little confidence, German as he is, 
in the English public before whom he was ahout to 
appear, and to whose gratification he was about to 
administer. He possibly remembered that this much 
under-estimated public had invariably appreciated his 
own talent, and that, years gone by, even the violin 
tugues of John Sebastian Bach, under his surprising- 
ly dexterous manipulation, had created an impression 
not easily forgotten. Whatever the influence, how- 
ever, his performance last night snrpassed everything 
we have listenéito in the shape of quartet-playing at” 
the Monday Popular Concerts or elsewhere. Tt was) 
intelleertiak virordns, snbtle, brilliant, graceful, and 
instinct with varied and poetical expression. Even 
the grave fugue with which the quartet begins seemed 
tuneful and capable of ths warmest sentiment. ‘Phe 
deligiously melodidus and playful allegro that folléws 
was'of course-at once appreciated ; the andante, fer- 
haps the noblest example in music of the variation 
form, long and elaborate as it is, and so entirely orig- 
inal as to resemble. in no single instance any preced& 
ing model, was heard from end to end with breathlesg 
interest ; the presto, ® movement in the “ scherzo” 
fashion, capricious, wild, and wayward, yet sparkling 
and piquant—such, indeed, as one composer only 
could have imagined, more and more moved the au- 
dience ; while the finalesushered in so mysteriously 
by the short adagio, every note of which breathes the 
spirit of Beethoven—was given throughout with the 
fire and impetuosity indispensable to its appropriate 
and effective rendering, and roused every hearer to 
enthusiasm. The applause at the termination of the 
quartet was so unanimous, hearty, and prolonged 
that Herr Joachim and his associates were compelled 
to return tothe orchestra. Thetruth is, that the au- 
dience would willingly have listened to the last and 
most energetic movement of this very abstruse and 
yery wengerful work again, but that theJength of 
thé pro#tamme. rendéred it impossible, No*praise’ 
canbe@teo bich for Herr L. Ries, Mr. Fs Webh, and 
Sichor Piatti (dever More emphatically the “Empe- 
ror” of lifsginstrument), who, as second violin, viola, 
and violoncello, took part with Herr Joachim in this 
singularly fine «performance—a_performance.which 
made as clear ag daylight what -has been persistently 
set down as rugged and Obscure, and which, in short, 
did honor to Beethoven. 


After such a quartet, by the side of which no work 
of similar character could stand a chance, the solo 
piano-forte sonata of the evening (Woelfl’s Ne Plus 
Ultra—repeated in consequence of its remarkable 
success at the previous concert) came in as a charm- 
ing and grateful relief. Miss Arabella Goddard, who 
played it even better than before, was frequently in- 
terrupted by applause in the course of her perform- 


created an extraordinary sensation, was enthusiastic- 
ally summoned forward. The same success awaited 
Dussek’s brilliant and spirited Sonata in B flat for 
piano-forte and violin—one of the most interesting 
“revivals” at the Monday Popular Concerts. The 
final Rondo (which alone would stamp its composer 
a musician not less genial than gifted) as usual raised 
a “furore,” and both performers (Miss Goddard and 
Ilerr Joachim) were unanimously recalled. The last 
instrumental picce—Hummel’s trio in E flat, Op. 93, 
for piano-forte, violin, and violoncello (Miss God- 
dard, Herr Joachim, and Signor Piatti)—was no less 
favorably received than the one in E which Mr. Hallé 
introduced with such genuine success some weeks 
siuce. Ifummel’s music is liked better and better at 
St. James’s Hall; and nothing could be found to wind 
up a-concert more cheerfully and pleasantly than one 
of his admi-ably written pieces. 

The voealist was Miss Poole, an expressive ballad 
singer, as_all the world "knows, whose pure and un- 
attected style was agreeably manifested in a new song 
by Mr. Vincent Wallace (‘‘The Lady’s Wish’), and 
a setting (by J. W. Davison) of the beautiful verses 
of Keats, beginning ‘'In_& drenr-nighted December.” 
Mr. Benedict was, as usual, the accompanist. 

At the next concert Herr Joachim is to lead Beeth- 
oven’s 11th quartet (in E,. minor), and play, with Mr. 
Hallé, one of the same eomposer’s sonatas for piano- 
forte and ‘violin.—Jus. Word. 


MANCHESTER; “ENGLAND.~The Guardian sums 
up Mr. €udrtes Harwe’s concerts, which have 
come to a suceessful close with Mendelssohn’s St. 
Paul, as follows : 


Beginning with the orchestral performances, and 
these, notwithstanding the excellency of the vocal 
element, have, along with the pianoforte performan- 
ces, constituted the real strength of the concerts, nine 
grand symphonies have been performed, viz : Beet- 
hoven’s Pastoral(twice),the C minor and the eighth ; 
Mozart’s in C major, G minor, and E flat; Mendels- 
sohn’s Scotch and Jtalian, and Haydn’s Surprise, in 
addition to several selections from symphonies which 
need not be enumerated. Then a large collection of 
overtures, comprising twelve that may be termed 
classical, viz : Der FYreischiitz, Guillaume Tell (twice), 
Euryanthe, Oberon (twice), Leonora, Ruy Blas, Die 
Zauberflite, Jessonda, Anacreon, Figaro, La Chasse 
du jeune Henri, and Les Abencerrages; six of the 
modern Italian, viz.: Semiramide, Olympia (twice), 
Il Barbier, Otello, Siege of Corinth, and Fernand 
Cortes; eight..French, viz.: Fra Diavolo (twice), 
b-ganettattwice), The Syren, Le Domino Noir, Zampa 

twice), Le Lac des Fées, Le Dieu et la Bayadere and 

fasaniello; to which must be added Tannhduser, 
whtich must be classed by itseJ&/ In addition to these 
Mendelssohn’s beautiful mugic to <A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream has been intro! ant and many smal- 
ler orchestral arrangemesits\tiat need not be ennm- 
erated. The following instrumental concerted pieces 
may be mentioned :—Beethoven’s quintet for piano 
and wind instruments, Mozart’s Ottetto for wind in- 
struments alone, and a selection from Hummel’s 
Septet. The pianofoiteperformances of Mr. Hallé 
have been numerous and of a high character viz., 
Weber’s Concertstiick, Mendelgsohn’s Concerto in G 
minor, Beethoven’s in E flat and C minor, also his 
Choral Fantasia, Mozart’s sonata for two pianos 
(twice) and one for piano and violin. Besides these, 
numerous small pianoforte solos have been introduc- 
ed, drawn from the works of Mendelssohn, Schubert, 
Weber, Chopin, Heller, Thalberg, Liszt, Bach and 
Scarlatti. The other instrumental soloists have 
been M. Lavigne (oboe), Lazarus (clarinet), Piatti 
(violoncello), Blagrove (violin), Vieuxtemps (violin), 
De Jong (finte), Miss Arabella Goddard (piano), 
Otto Goldsehmidt (piano}, and Herr Heller (piano). 
Coming to the vocal element of the concert, thee 
omplete oratorios have been given, viz :—Judas 
Miecaboiis, Thé Messiah, and St. Paul, in addition 
to ones miseellaneous choral concert, and one intro- 
dicing, Mr.*Henry Leslie’s celebrated choir. Gluck’s 
opera with full chorus has been twice recited, and 
Weber’s Der Freischiitz once, and for these, and for 
the concerts generally, the very best vocal artists of 
the day have been engaged, as the following names 
show, viz.,—Mad. Lind Goldschmidt, Mlle. Parepa, 
Mad. Sherrington, Mlle. Titiens, Mad. Rudersdorff, 
Mad. Sainton-Dolby, Mrs. Sunderland, Mad. Guer- 
rabella, Miss Armstrong, Mlle. Cosselli, Mlle. Agnes 
Bury, Miss Palmer, Miss Banks, Mr. Sirus Reeves, 
Signor Belletti, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. Weiss, Mr. 
Montem Smith, Mr. Irving, and Mr. ‘Thomas. 


Her Masesty’s THeatre will open on the 26th 
of April, under the management of Mr. J. H. 
Mapleson. Arrangements have been made up to the 
present moment with Mlle. Titiens, Signors Giuglini, 





ance, and at the conclusion of the “Variations,” which 


Vialetti, Graziani, Ciampi, M. Gassier, Mlle. Kellog, 
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Mile. Trebelli, &e. The names of the first six 
artists speak for themselves. Mle, Kellog comes 
from America,—of her antecedents we know nothing. 
We are told she is extremely handsome, talented and 
nineteen. She is reported to be a singer of the Patti 
class. If she can only approximate in talent and 
accomplishments to that popular and delightful artist, 
the subseribers and the public will have no reason to 
be dissatisfied. Mlle. Trebelli has a high continental 
reputation as a contralto singer. It has been whis- 
pered to us—so delicately indeed that we are scarcely 
authorised in giving it breath—that Mr. Sims Reeves 
has been offered an engagement, with the view of his 
appearing in Oberon with Mile. Tltiens and Signor 
Ginglini, our great tenor, as a matter of course, 
taking the part of Sir Huon.— Musical (World. 


——_ 


Puitnarmonic Society.—The first concert of 
the 50th (the “Jubilee ’”’) season took place on Mon- 
day evening, in the Hanover Square Rooms. ‘The 
attendance was crowded and brilliant. The sympho- 
ny (only one on this occasion) was Beethoven’s 
Eroica. ‘The overtures were: Weber’s Jubilee, Schu- 
mann’s Genoveva, and Cherubini’s Faniska. Herr 
Joachim played Viotti’s concerto in A minor, and a 
Sarabande and bourree (with “ doubles”) of J. 8. 
Bach. Mille. Guerabella and Miss Lascelles were 
the singers Professor Sterndaie Bennett eondacted. 
The band was admirable. 


Musicat Socisty or Lonpox:—The first con” 
cert of this voung and already illustrious society was 
held on Wednesday evening ‘in St. James’s Hall, 
which was thronged to the door. The symphony 
was Mendelesohn’s in A major (the “ Italian”); the 
concerto (violin) Herr Joachim’s iu D minor, ‘* én 
the Hungarian manner,” the composer himself being 
also the performer. The overtures were Mozart's 
Die Zauberfiite, Beethoven’s Leonora (No. 1), and 
Berlioz’s Carnival Romain. Mad. Sainton-Dolby 
and Mile. Guerabella were the singers. Mr. Alfred 
Mellon conducted. The concert was altogether mag- 
nificent. 
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Music in Tuts Numpge.—Continuation of Handel's 

Messiah. 
we ld OD ad 
Concerts, 

PHILHARMONIC.—The second concert of the 
new series attracted an audience of about nine 
hundred people; by no means so large as so rich 
an entertainment deserved, or as such concerts 
need to enable them to go on. We should be 
glad to be able to believe that the absence of a 
regular Symphony in the programme would ac- 
count for the falling off ; but there was no lack 
of sterling and most interresting matter : 


1. Lee Preludes : A Symphonic Poem........... F. Liszt 
2. “Di Tanti Paipiti"—Erom ‘Tancredi.”........ Rossini 
Miss Washburn. 

B- Gemeerew Hor GS VERNA, 0 005c csc cvcecsasans Beethoven 

Herr Mollenhauer. 
4. Overture to Byron's ‘* Manfred,”’........ R. Schumann 


5. “* O Mio Fernando,’’ from “Favorita”’. ....... Donizetti 
{With the Allegretto by Bottesini.] 
Miss Washborn. 
6. Marcia Funebre—Arranged for the Orchestra. ..Chopin 
7. Dreamy sounds of Wigwam Life—A characteristic Fan- 
tasic for tho violin, composed and performed by 
Herr Mollerhauer. 
8. Overture, *‘Leonora,” (No. 8).....6.0eseees Beethoven 
Liszt’s “ Preludes” was first brought out here 
by Mr. ZerRAuN in December 1859; the im- 
pression which it then produced on us, and on 
musical persons generally, we think, was record- 
ed in terms which we venture to recall now; 
since they serve precisely to describe the new 
Impression of last Saturday evening : 
Liszt has now written, it is said, his nine—not 
Symphonies, but “ Symphonic Poems”— so called 





(and in this sense pertaining to the Wagner or “Music 
of the Future” direction) because they have not an 
exclasively and purely musical reference, and do not 
therefore cling to the usual symphonic form,but take 
their texts from and propose to illustrate some poem, 
or passage from a poem, or some poet’s life, or some 
picture, or what not. Among the titles and the sub- 
jects, which he has thus treated, we have scen named; 
“Orpheus”; “ Tasso’; “The Ideals,” of Schiller; 
“ Fest-Klange”; “Faust”; Kaulbach’s painting, 
“The Battle of the Huns”; “Dante” (if we 
remember rightly), and these ‘“ Preludeés,”’ designed 
as # tone-translation and expansion of the fullowing 
passage in Lamartine’s Meditations Poetiques': 

“ What is our life but a series of Preludes to that 
unknown: song whose initial solemn note is tolled: by 
Death? The enchanted dawn of every life is loye; 
but where is the destiny on whose first delicious joys 
some storm breaks uot—some storm whose deadly 
blast disperses youth’s illusions, whose fatal bolt eon- 
sumes its altar! And what soul thus cruelly bruised, 
when the tempest rolls away, seeks not to rest its 
memories in the pleasant calm of rural life? Yet 
man allows himself not long-to taste the kindly quiet 
which first attracted him to natare’s lap; but when 
the trumpet the signal gives,he runs to danger’s post, 
whatever be the fight which calls kim to its lists ; that 
in the strife he may once more regain fall knowledge 
of himself and all his strength.” 


These themss came up one by one in a moving 
panorama, as it were, of tone-pictures, painted ona 
great breadth of orchestral canvass, with a richer 
scale than usual of colors; thus there were three 
flutes; four horns; a huge ophicleid, thundering 
throngh the other storm of brass; and a harp part. 
You heard first the tolling, and mysterious solemn 
harmonies, vague yearning questionings, &c., as at 
thought of the great hereafter; here were some 
strange and large effects, more physically imposing 
than heautiful sometimes. Next, a really lovely piece 
of rich, soft, subdued harmony, from the heart tones 
of violas, ’cellos, &c., which we suppose stood for the 
“dawn of love.” Then the storm, which might 
have satisfied our friend Fry, who thinks Beethoven 
failed to raise much of ia storm; there was a wild, 
shrill, chill rushing of the whole mass. of strings up 
and down chromatic scales, which was certainly a 
palpable enongh suggestion of the whistling of the 
wind :—a startling effect, although we can imagine it 
a rather cheap one, The pastoral music of “ rural 
life,” in cheerful six-eight measure, drew its tones 
happily and skilfully from the warmest instruments, 
as horns and clarinets, and was indeed quite charm- 
inf. Finally the march-like finale had a breadth and 
energy of on-sweep, and a bold, unsparing wealth of 
instrumentation, which sounded for all the world like 
Wagner. The real merit of the work appeared to us 
to lie in the remarkable talent shown for instrumen- 
tation. Tt is full of striking, original, sometimes 
exquisite effects : there were chord-phrases and blend- 
ings of instruments in it which almost opened a new 
sense. But these seem rather the accumulations of 
separate efforts, than the spontaneons, and at the 
same time logically necessitated outgrowth from one 
central and all-vitalizing thought, us inthe real imag- 
inative works of genius, It has a certain outward 
and well managed unity, we own; but not that-sort 
of unity which great works of Art have,-where the 
whole is implied and felt in each ‘successive part, or 
rather each unfolding phase. A. more :instruetive 
contrast between these two modes of production 
could not well be offered, than we had that:night in 
Iaiszt’s “Symphonic Poem,” and Beethoven’s less 
pretending, but most imaginative and genial eight 
Symphony. The latter music haunts you, mingles 
with your life, your love, forever after you have heard 
it : will the former ? 

The Preludes were quite well rendered this 
time, and generally well enjoyed; although the 
work would seem to have more interest to 
the musician for its curious and often happy 








effects in instrumentation, than to the common 


listener who secks edification in the poetry and 
genius of the thing. It hardly makes good the 
place of a Symphony by a great master. But 
tlien'the’ Concerto and the two noble overtures 
were ho mean compensation. 

Of the Leonore overture, which is now an es- 
tablished favorite, and deservedly as being one of 
the grandest and most beautiful of all overtures, 
nothing need be said, except that it was quite 
well rendered, (even the great crescendo of vio- 
lins being effective for so smal] a number of them), 
and that it left a good impression for the last one 
of the concert; it was putting the best last.— 
Schumann’s “Manfred” Overture is a work which 
grows upon us. When first presented here, some 
four or five years since, it was not clear to us, 
not so positive and striking in its effects as Wag- 
ner’s “ Faust,” to which it is allied in subject. 
Perhaps the want of clearness then was in the 
execution, which again left much to be desired in 
that respect last Saturday. Meanwhile repeated 
hearing of it in Berlin and, Leipzig, once in con- 
nection with the entire “Manfred” music, had 
made us aware of its uncommon depth, signifi- 
cance and beauty; and beautiful and powerful 
it was to us again on Saturday, although some 
important phrases in the middle and lower parts 
of the crowded score were not always distinctly 
audible. It is far more purely musical than 
Wagner’s overture ; its inspiration is from within, 
and all develops naturally. Over the dark ab- 
byss of discontent and conscious doom which it 
portrays, there pass heavenly rainbow passages 
of love and tenderness—some of the finest bits of 
harmony we know. And the growth and climax 
of the whole, and the way in which the passion- 
ate, proud life burns out gently at the end, form 
a whole cf admirable proportion and unity. Let 
this overture be played often cnough, and we are 
sure it will become one of the cherished treasures 
of the music-lover. On another page will be 
found some reflexions on it by,a German critic. 
The Allegretto from the 8th Symphony of Beet- 
hoven wae played, instead of the arrangement 
of Chopin’s funeral march. 

Beethoven’s Violin Concerto is almost a, Sym- 
phony in itself; but it requires more than con- 
summate skill and grace of execution, it requires 
a certain manly sort of inspiration, a certain deep 
fire and strong magnetism in the player, to make 
its power felt. Mr. MoLtLennaver executed it 
with wonderful fineness, with most finished ele- 
gance; but he has not the large heroic tone ; his 
tone is somewhat thin; a rare external gloss and 
polish on it, which does not, go straight to the 
heart; while we admire, it leaves us cold. And 
so many found the Concerto very long, in spite of 
its originality and beauty, which no one could do 
who should hear Joachim, for instance, play it. 
Mr. Mollenhauer’s codenzas, one in each of ‘the 
three movements, were very long, as well as very 
curiously contrived and marvellously executed. 
We are only accounting for the apparent dullness 
of the general audience to the Concerto; for 
ourselves we are always thankful to hear so fine 
a work $0 ably rendered as it was. Mr. Mollen- 
hauer’s * Wigwam ” Fantasia was ingenious and 
pretty in the main; with some very euphonious 
orchestration, and some droll imitations, making 
his fiddle pipe and whistle, and so forth; but 
this is too much like child’s play to find place in 
a Philharmonic concert. 
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Miss Wasupurny, with her superbly large and 
rich mezza-soprano tones, made a very good im- 
pression in, her two pieces. . Impassive,,as,;she 
looks, there was no lack of feeling, and expres- 
sion in her song; and she has acquired considem 
able execution, although there is much room, yet 
for schooling. QO 

It was on the whole a very interesting concert ; 
and we only regret that more people were not 
there to profit by it, and to. supply fresh encour- 
agement to Mr. Zerraln’s zealous efforts fo keep 
the sound of grand orchestral music within hear- 
ing, when we need it. 
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“Ganpe’s “Comara.”—This beautiful Cantata 
was sung at Chickering’s Hall on Monday even- 
ing, before an invited audience, by a Club of 
Amateurs, consisting of about thirty ladies and 
gentlemen, who have been practising this and 
other interesting music new to Boston, such as 
Mendelssohn's “ Walpurgis Night,” during the 
winter. A more select, fresh, musical and telling 
set of voices of that number could hardly be got 
together ; and under Mr. Parker’s excellent dril- 
ling they sing with fine precision, unity and 
spirit. 

The concert opened with “The Flight into 
Egypt,” a Bible Legend, by Berlioz, a piece of 
quiet,pastoral simplicity, almost as severely sim- 
ple as the imitations of very early Pre-Raphael 
peintings. We wondered to find Berlioz, wielder 
of monster orchestras, capable of such abstinence. 
It consists of an overture, played on the piano 
by Messrs. Parker and Lang, which has a very 
innocent and_ pastoral expression, and which we 
found not uninteresting, although long for its 
small amount of material; of a chorus of shep- 
herds at the departure of the holy family, which 
is sweet and natural; a tenor solo (Repose of the 
holy family),ending with a short chorus of angels : 
Hallelujah, sung by the boys of the Church of 
the Advent in an adjoining room. The whole 
thing was enjoyable, and certainly curious. 

The “ Hear ye Israel,” from Evijah. was sung 
with much spirit by a fresh and telling young 
soprano, followed by the inspiring chorus: “ Be 
not afraid.” Then a couple of beautiful four- 
part songs!“ Good Night,” by Schumann, and 
“Love in Spring-time” by Hauptmann, were 
sung to a charm; the latter had to be repeated: 

“Comala” takes its subject from Ossian? 
Gade’s genius has affinity with the wild, sad, 
shadowy grandeur, and the rich monotony of 
that poetry, which is among the best of all for 
musical composition. The theme he has selected 
is the following : 

Comala, the daughter of Sarno, king of Innis- 
tore, so says tradition, entertained a violent pas- 
sion for Fingal, king of Morven: Fingal returned 
her love ; and Comala, clad as a warrior, followed 
him in an expedition against: Caracul, king of 
Lochlin. On the day of the battle, on the shores of 
the Carun, Fingal leaves her on a height whence 
she can overlook the fight, and promises if victo- 
rious to return at evening. Comala, full of anx- 
ious foreboding, awaits Fingal’s return. | Amid 
the howling of the storm, the spirits of the 
fathers appear to her, as they move’ toward the 
battle-field to conduct to their home the souls of 
the fallen ; she imagines the, battle lost, and.Fin- 
gal slain. Overcome with grief, Comala. dies.— 
Fingal returns victorious, with songs of triumph, 
and learns from her weeping maidens the death 
of his beloved; lamenting, he bids the Bards 
praise her in song, and with her attendants to 
waft her departing soul with hymns to the abodes 
of the fathers. 








Here is poetic material enough for a grand 
composition. Choruses of bards and warriors, 
choruses of virgins, parting duet between Comala 
and Fingal, chorus of spirits of the slain rising 
from ‘the battle-field; songs, ballads &e., by 
Comiala and her maiils ; the triumphal return and 
the despair of Fingal, and finally the grand 
chorus in which bards and yirgins waft Comala’s 
soul “to the fathers’ dwelling,”—all are full of 
beauty and of pathos, and some parts exeeeding- 
ly impressive, and. grand, , It isa wild, rich, deep- 
hued musie like the sea, such as. every listener 
would like. much to hear so. finely sung again. 
There, is;a. charm about such a musical enjoy- 
ment, which is scarcely to be found in public 
concerts, 


a 

Travtan Oprra. — Mr. Grav’s Company have 
returned to us, and opened at the Boston. Theatre 
(‘Academy’) on Monday, We were,not able to be 
present that night, to hear Lucia, which was perform- 
ed to a rather small andience, with Miss KeLtroce 
in the principal part, 

On Tuesday evening Rossini’s “Barber of Seville” 
attracted quite a good house. The charm of the 
music is infallible. The orchestra sounded thin, and 
lacked. the fresh, bright, sensuous color with which 
every phrase and tone of that delicious music, ought 
to speak to us; this might be partly owing, to the 
place in which we sat. Upon the stage the perform, 
ance had not a few fine points, but as a whole lacked 
life and inspiration ; they did not scem to go into it 
so con amore as the artists sometimes do. Mme. D’- 
Aner almost destroyed the identity of Una voce 
poco fi, by leaving scarcely a phrase unaltered hy way 
of embellishment. Of course she executed the music 
of Rosina generally with rare ease and fluency and 
grace ; but rich and warm as her tones are, it needs 
the charm of freshness to make Rosina speak to us. 
Her finest singing was in the two introduced pieces : 
the “ Elena waltz’ for the music lesson, and Non 
pitt mesta for the finale. Sig. Brignott is no Mario 
in the exquisite and florid melody of Almaviya, 
Passages were sung beautifully, suiting the best tones 
of his fine tenor voice ; other passages, almost in, the 
same hreath, were nasal, lifeless and uninteresting. 
His acting was as if he had no will or motive, Su- 
Sint made a capital Dr. Bartolo, always true tp the 
requirements of action, and using his grand bass 
voice like an artist. Sig. Barirr was, an acceptable 
Don Basilio, overacting not quite so much as most 
do. The part of Figaro, the life and soul of all the 
fun, was sadly far from being filled out, Sig. Mancusi 
having neither voice nor presence for it; yet he made 
up for it in many instances by very animated endea- 
vor. 

Masaniello was announced for Wednesday, Martha 
for Thursday evening; but the occurrence of Fast 
Day this week compels us to go to press too carly to 
speak of them. 





To ‘the regret of hosts of music-lovers, Mr. Cart 
ZeRRAUN, finding that his new series of Philharmon- 
ie Coneerts thus far has entailed serious loss upon 
him, feels obliged to suspend them. He will give, 
however;one grand Benefit Concert this evening, 
when :itvis to be hoped that the musical public will 
rush ew masse tothe rescue, and encourage his going 
on; or-at nil events make good to him his loss. Miss 
Lizzie D. CHapman, one of our own singers, fresh 
from her studies in Florence, will make her debut 
before her towns-people ; and there will naturally be 
much desire to hear a new soprano of acknowledged 
talent. 

For orchestral pieces Liszt’s “Preludes” will be re- 
peated ; the Scherzo from the “Scotch” Symphony, 
and the overtures to “Egmont” and the “ Merry 


Wives of Windsor,” by) Nicolai,» will be plaved. 
There will also be a Serenude for four violoncellos, 
by Lachner. 

The OrcuestrRat Unton played on Wednesday 
Afternoon the charming E flat Symphony by Mozart, 
Kreutzer’s Overture: “A night at Granada,” Schu- 
bert’s “Elogy of Tears,” &c., to a good. house, but 
not crowded. Next Wednesday they will give us 
Mendelssohn’s 4th Symphony; Aubher’s overture to 
Gustave ; a horn solo by Mr. Hamann, a waltz, &e, 





Music Abrowd, 


rod 
Germany. 

Lerezig.—In the 17th Gewandhaus concert anew 
concert overture by Ferdinand Hitler was performed. 
The second part of the 18th concert was devoted to 
the Berlin Kapellmeister, Taubert’s. mnsie to Shak- 
speare’s “Tempest ;”? overture, ¢utr’ actes, choruses, 
solos, with an explanatory text by Herr Eggers. It 
is said to be a remarkable composition ; and. at the 
end of the concert Herr Taubert was covered with 
prolonged applause. 











Strutrcart.—Great activity has ‘reigned ‘here at 
the Royal Opera, since Carl Eckert has become di- 
rector, The repertoire has heen.varied,; .Mozart’s 
Titus, Benedict’s “ Old man of the mountain,” Au- 
ber’s Jfacon, Gounod’s Faust, and Verdi’s “Masked 
Ball,” have been represented. 





Vienna, March 11.—The repertoire of the Court 
Opera for this week is composed of Die Zauberfléte, 
Norma, the Prophéte and L’ Etoile du Nord.—At a 
smaller theatre Offenbach has been directing the per- 
formance of two of his operettas: Ze Mari a la 
porte, and La Chanson de Fortunio, The gay Viennese 
receive him warmly.—The Philharmonic Society has 
produced Schumann’s “Paradise and the Peri ;” and 
at the Sing-akademie the, same composer’s “ Pilgrim- 
age of the Rose” has been twice given. The Quar- 
tet soirées of Hellmesherger and associates have 
been enriched by two unpublished works of Schubert, 
a quintet and an octet. In the second historical 
soirée of Chamber music, under the direction of Herr 
Zellner, fragments of*'dn°tinpublished Quintet hy 
Beethoven, for oboe, three horns and bassoon, were 
played. 


— 

Cotoenge.—The eighth Gesellschafts Concert, un- 
der the direction of Herr Ferdinand Hiller,took place 
on the 25th ult, when the following was the pro- 


gramme: 

Part I.—1. Symphony in D major, Haydn ; 2. 
Blegischer Gesang, for chorus and stringed quartet, 
Beethoven; 3. Violin Concerto in the Hungarian 
manner, composed and played by Herr J. Joachim. 

Parr I1.—4 Cantata, J. S. Bach, “Gotts Zeit ist 
die allerlichste Zeit ;’’ 5. Adacio, for violin, Spohr ; 
“Abendlied,” Schumann, arranged for violin and 
orchestra, hy J. Joachim ; 6. Overture to Der Frey- 
schiitz, von Weber. 

The Committee of the Grand Musical Festival of 
the Lower Rhine, which will take place on Whitsun 
week, at Cologne, have selected for performance the 


following works :— 

On the first day; Handel’s oratorio of Solomon, 
according to the origina! score, and with the organ ae- 
companiment written by Mendelssohn, for the per- 
formance in 1835, which was also held in Cologne. 

On the second day: Overture and Scenes from 
Gluck’s Iphigenia in Aulis: “ Sanctus” and ‘ tlosan- 
na,” from John Sebastian Bach’s Mass in B minor ; 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony with Chorus. 

On the third day : Symphony by Haydn ; “Hymne 
an die Nacht,” for solos, chorus and Orchestra, by 
Ferdirand Hiller; Mendelssohn’s overture to Ruy 
Blas. Several vocal pieces. 

The solo parts will be sustained by Mad. Lonise 
Dustmann-Mever, from Vienna (soprano); Mlle. 
Francisea Schreck, from Bonn (contraito}; Herr 
Schnorr von Karolsfeld, from Dresden (tenor) ; and 
Herr Becker from Darmstadt (bass). 
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Director of the: Festival Performances, Herr Fer- 
dinand Hiller. Leaders of the orchestra, Herr J. 
Granwald, and O von Konigsiéw. 


Paris. 


Granp Orera.—Gounod’s new opera, “ The 
Queen of Sheba,” seems to have been a failure. 
Critics pronounce it dull ; and some say that Gounod 
manifests a leaning of late towards Wagner, and 
succeeds in imitating his formlessness, without his 
dramatic coloring and poetic feeling. Perhaps it had 
originally some treason in it, some sympathy with 
Wagner, the political, as well as with Wagner the 
musical reformer; for it appears that on its first re- 
hearsal the Minister of State cut out an entire act. 
The plot is thus described : 


As the name indicates, the story was taken from 
that of the Queen of Sheba and Solomon, with some 
slight liberties taken with the sacred text. The Queen 
comes to Jerusalem and is there dazzled with the 
splendor of the court of the Jewish King. She ex- 
presses a wish to see the master genius under whose 
eye all these splendors were produced, and whose 
mind planned them all, This genius is Adoniram, 
who seems to be a mysterious sort of a personage, 
and who is not at all pleased with being summoted 
into the presence of the Queen, as “he is busily en- 
gaged at the time upon a piece of sculpture. He goes, 
however, .and is ‘struck with her beauty. She is 
strack with his talent, and although Solomon has 
placed the nuptial ring upon her finger, and they are 
to be married in a few days, she manages to have 
private interviews with Adoniram, and at last, after 
the usual Je vous aime, she agrees to elope with him. 
The story now becomes rather ridiculous. Some 
workmen of Adoniram, who are on a strike,“ blow 
on him’ out of revenge, and Solomon summonshim 
to his presence, and, charging him with his perfidy, 
banishes him from his court. He has.a hasty inter- 
view with the Queen, and she agrees to follow him. 
After seeing Solomon again, and drugging his liquor 
and placing him ina profeund sleep, during which 
she takes the nuptial ring from her finger and places 
it on his, thus freeing herself from her engagement, 
she takes her departure from the premises and goes 
in search of Adoniram. We next see this gay de- 
eciver in a blasted heath at the foot of Mount Tabor, 
where the vengeance of his infuriated workmen still 
pursue him,and finally one of them kills him by stab- 
hing him to the heart, just as the Queen arrives.— 
She of course falls into tears and wrings her hands, 
when the curtain judiciowsly drops on the heart-rend- 
ing scene. The opera is produced in splendid style, 
and there is some good music init. It is not of a 
popular character, however, and the libretto is insuf- 
ferably stupid. 


CrassicaL ConceRn?s ror TUB Prorie.—M. 
Pasdelonp’s popular experiment,” still thrives; and 
the vast space of the Cirque Napolton, which holds 
four or five thousand people, has every seat occupied 
—men in, blouses mingled with the most elegant 
ladies... The prices are very low, and the multitade 
of equipages at the entrance (says a correspondent 
of the Vienna musical journal) has occasioned the 
satirical remark; that the great success of the popu- 
lar concerts only proves, that high society likes music 
at ow prices! <A capital idea of the way in which 
the French, and the French alone, appreciate classi- 
cal music, and especially Beethoven’s Symphonies, 
may be formed from the following programme which 
M. Pasdeloup attached to the Symphony in.A major 
(No. 7): “Ist movement; Arrival ‘of the people of 
the country. 2nd movement: Wedding March (!) 3d 
movement? Dance of the country people ; bridal pro- 
cession. 4th movement: ‘The Banquet ; the Orgy’’(!) 
This programme was actually offered as coming from 
Becthoven himself! 





ConsERVATOIRE.—The concerts this season have 
been distinguished by greater variety of programmes. 
More attention has been paid to the works of Cheru- 
bini (whom some of the French writers declare to be 
aman of inferior talent!) The pieces given in the 
first concert were: Cherubini’s Overture to Anac- 
reon ; a chorus from Boieldieu’s Pharamond ; the 7th 
Symphony of Beethoven; the chorus of prisoners, 
from Fidelio ; and the overture to Euryanthe. In the 





second concert; Symphong (No, 25), by Maydn ; an 
O Salutaris, by Cherubini ; Beethoven’s Piano Con- 
certo in G, played by Theodore Ritter, with great ap- 
plause ; the first Finale from Luryanthe (disfigured, 
to be sure with many sorts of ormamentRysays the 
German reporter); and Overture of Rey Blas, by 

Mendelssohn. In the third concert: Overture to 
Fideio (FE major); Penedictus from Beethoven’s 

Missa solennis in 1); the E flat Symphony of Mo- 

zart (“played unsurpassably well’) ; fragments from 

Gluck’s Iphigenia in Tauris; and Jubilee Overture 

by Weber. In the fourth concert: Beethoven’s 2nd 

Symphony (in J)) ; a matet by Bach--npt Sebastian , 
—which was encored; a flute solo; Beethoven’s 

“ Ruins of Athens;” Overture to, Frayschiitz. 


Rosstx1.— The same; correspondent (Vienna 
Mustk-Zeitung) adds : , 

“They intend soon to repeat 'Rossini’s ‘Titans,’ 
which is net an oratorio, but only a single piece. He 
composed it originally with only a piano accompani- 
ment, and so we have heard jt at his dwelling, with 
sevefal othér new and charming vocat pieces. ‘ But 
he is chiefly busied just now with piano-forte compo- 
sitions, and he jokingly declares it is whole ambition 
to pass for a pianist. We kuow perhaps fifty piano 
pieces hy him, some among them of great beauty.— 
He calls them Preludes, although they are written‘in 
rounded Allegro form. Most of them bear droll 
names, and he divides them into : 1. Album for 
babes in swaddling clothes (album des enfants em- 
maillottés; 2. Album for wide-awake children (des 
enfants dégourdis); 3. Album for cottages; 4. Al- 
bum for palaces. In spite of their odd names, they 
will find many admirers during his day in musical 
circles. The Dream and Sleep (prélude fugassé) are 
full of feeling; the Tarantelle, the Pesorése are rich 
in luxurious melodies. A prélude de l’uvenir (pre- 
Iude of the Future) occurs among.them. He takes 
care also to keep fresh his old fame as an epicure, 
by naming several pieces which open tlre ‘collection, 
‘hors d’ceuvre,’ and giving them more special desig - 
nations, such as: butter, radish, cucumbers, &c. 
Perhaps he means to intimate that he attaches no 
value to these late fruits of his labor; but they are in 
fact full of youthful freshness.” 

Laat 3 tie tate 

Mme. Ciara Scnumann had accepted an invita- 
tion to give concerts at Paris in Erard’s Hall, to com 
mence Mareh 20th. Every place was'tiken for four 
concerts. 


Tiidie "have béen several revolutions fi’ the thea- 
tres. The Opera Comique is once more confided to 
the management of Mons, Emile Perrin, the most 4° 
successfil manager it ever possessed. He is busy 
forming a company, for the last manager destroyed 
the old company. Faure is at Berlin, Mme. Miolan 
at Brussels,Mlle. Lefebre at London, where they seem 
to receive such excellent pay they are loth to content 
themselves with even double the amount of money 
formerly paid them. Whether Mons, Perrin will be 
as successful as he was is problematical. “Composers 
and playwrights seem exhausted and no successors 
appear aboye the ninsical horizon. “Pie singers them- 
selves have decayed. Mme. Ugalde is but.a vestige 
of her former self. Mons. Roger has ‘tained his 
voice. Mme. Marie Cabel is becoming 's ‘tittle un- 
wieldy for the stage. The taste of the pablic, too, 
exercises a depressing influeyce op.dramatic art.— 
Nothing is cared for except splendid Mréessts'ind de- 
corations ; the accessory has absorbed the principal. 
The provincial theatres complain with great bitter- 
ness of this state of things, for they Jive upon the 
Paris theatres and when the latter send nothing to 
the provinces except pretexts for the display of bril- 
liant costumes and beautiful scenery, and the person- 
al advantages of pretty girls, the provinces starve. 
Their shallow purses cannot command these sights, 
for they require an immense outlay of money and 
must run several nights to be profitable. A piece in 
the provinces is scarcely ever played twice, and the 
audiences there are tired of old pieces. A great deal 
of pecuniary distress prevai!s among the provincial 
companies, and many towns have been obliged to go 
without theatrical performances the last season.— 
Corr. Eve. Gazette. 





) Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 


LATHES Ti iMU SFC. 
Pablished by Oliver Ditson & Ce. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


All hail to the stars and stripes. Song and Chorus 
L. O. Emerson 25 


Founded on an incident famous in the early history 

of the war. They are the dying words of a young 

©) Federal volunteer who wag mortally wounded in the 
Baltimore Riot. 


(Maraquita.' ‘Portuguése! Love Song. Hon: Mrs. 
Norton 25 


A companion to the popular Spanish Ballad “Juan- 
ita’? and just as quaint and pretty. 


The Picket Guard. Quartet for male voices 
W. H. Goodwin 25 


| 4 yr Pre 2 
simple, but exttomely well rita Gudrtet, high- 
ly recommended to Glee Clubs. 


Bear them home tenderly. T. H. Howe 25 
Based on Gov. Andrew’s famous telegram to the 
Mayor of Baltimore after the memorable riot. April 
19th, 1861. Poetry and music are very good and there 
can be no doubt but this song will have a large sale. 


I pray thee give me back my loye;:« Ballad 
7 ‘ : Pietro Centemeri 25 


Written with that fluency of style and richness of 
melody for which this p is distinguished 





Instrumental Music. 


B. Richards 35 


As might be surmised, Mr. Richards makes a very 
pretty piece out of this taking and familiar gir, not at 
all difficult. 


Darling Nelly Gray. Transcription. 


J. B. Riche 25 
A sentimental melody with elegant embellishments. 
Gungl 25 


Farewell. Nocturne. 


Styrian Home*Siekness March. 


A very pretty March which used to be one of the 
strongest pieces in the light selections of the old Ger- 
mania Society. 


Pastorella e Cavaglierg. Caprice. L.A/. Gottschalk 60 
This fs a charming furaf's she, it df those delicate 
traits for which all of this Wutho?’s compositions are 
distinguished. Among the mew 4ompositions which 
Gottschalk has brought out at his reeent: Soirées: in 
New York, this one had the largest share of applause. 
lf our amateurs need any encouragement to get a 
‘ Gopy of this piece they may find it in the assurance 
that it is only moderately difficult. 


Ericsson Galop. V. Tinans 25 
A dashing Galop, easy of execution. The title-page 
is made interesting by a very faithful drawing of the 
little iron-clad monster ‘‘ Monitor,”’ as she appeared 
when leaving the harbor of New York. ‘ 


Books. 


Trathere’s L'art pv Cant.” (The ‘Art of 
Singing applied to the piano.) Handsomely 
bound in cloth. 3,00 


The piano cannot render that which is most perfect 
in the beautiful art of singing, namely, the faculty of 
prolonging soands, but the player may“overcome this 
imperfection with address and skill. How this may 
be done, the great Player has shown in twelve Trans- 
criptions of melodies from the masterworks of great 
composers. The melody is engraved in large notes, 
20 as to stand out and be recognized easily. They are 
all figured, and are as invaluable to the accomplished 
pianist as to the student, who wonld get at the root 
of the marvellous effects which Thalberg produces in 
his playing. 





Muste By MaiL.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on euch piece. Persons at a distance wiil find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 





























